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CHAPTER  I 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TEPMS 

This  follow-Tip  study  of  the  business  administration  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Nev/  Hampshire  was  made  in  an  effort  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  business  administration  graduates  benefited  by  their 
experiences  at  the  University. 

To  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
brief  historical  development  is  presented. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  1866  passed  an 

act  establishing  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 

Mechanic  Arts,  and  authorizing  its  location  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 

and  connection  with  Dartmouth  College* 

The  Act  of  Congress,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  established, 
provides  that  its  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  .  .  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.l/ 

A  prescribed  course  entitled  Book-keeping  and  Drawing  was  included 

in  the  I885  course  offerings.    The  prescribed  course  as  outlined  provided 

that  in  the  first  year  the  student  would  have  30  hours  of  Book-keeping  and 

33  hours  of  Industrial  Drawing.    The  second  year  was  devoted  entirely  to 

50  hours  of  Free-hand  Dravdng.    This  course  was  changed  in  1886  to  include 

1/    Catalogue  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.    New  Hampshire,  New  Hamnshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  I885-6. 

in  the  first  year,  30  hours  of  Book-keeping  and  30  hours  of  Free-hand 
Drawing.    In  the  second  year  the  student  was  required  to  take  25  hours  of 
Free-hand  Drawing  and  50  hours  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

In  1891  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  passed  acts 
which  severed  the  connection  with  Dartmouth  College,  made  provisions  for 
moving  the  New  Hampshire  College  from  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to  Durham, 
Nexv  Hampshire ,  accepted  the  Benjamin  Thompson  estate  at  Diirham,  New 
Hampshire,  provided  100,000  dollars  to  be  used  with  certain  other  sums  in 
the  erection  of  buildings. 

On  May       1923,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.    The  new  corporation  included  the  corp- 
oration knovm  as  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  and  also  provided  for  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  College  of 
Technology* 

Included  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offerings  in  192^  was  a 
course  entitled  Preparation  for  Business  Training.    This  course  was  de- 
signed for  students  wishing  to  prepare  for  a  business  career.    It  re- 
quired that  students  take  the  following  courses  in  addition  to  the  regular- 
ly required  freshman  and  sophomore  work  in  Military  Science,  Physical 
Education,  and  English:     three  courses  in  Mathematics,  two  years  of  a 
modern  language,  Principles  of  Economics,  United  States  History,  Economic 
History,  three  years  of  Accounting,  and  within  the  general  field  of 
Economics  such  courses  as  Labor  Problems,  Corporation  Problems,  Trans- 
portation Problems,  Money  and  Banking,  Marketing,  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Psychology. 
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In  192^  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  In  his  report  to 
the  President  of  the  University  requested  administratiye  sanction  for 
further  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Accounting  into 
Economics  and  Business  Administration,  inclusive  of  Accounting.    The  argu- 
ment for  this  change  of  emphasis  was  based  on  the  fact  that  similar  action 
had  been  taken  by  many  eastern  and  western  institutions  including  Boston 
University  and  the  University  of  Oregon. 

In  1925  the  Preparation  for  Business  Training  course  was  omitted 

from  the  course  offerings  and  a  course  called  Business  Fundamentals  was 

substituted — see  Aopendix  A.    This  course  was  described  as  follows: 

Business  Fundamentals  Course.    Students  v/ishing  to  prepare  for  a 
business  career  should  take  the  general  business  course.  This 
course  has  been  planned  so  as  to  offer  the  foundation  for  a  broad 
cultural  education  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course, 
and  then  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  general  business 
courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years. 1/ 

The  1935  Bulletin  indicated  a  change  in  course  offerings*  Busi- 
ness Fundamentals  previously  offered  was  changed  to  the  General  Business 
Curriculum.    The  same  description  was  given  except  that  the  word  "curric- 
ulum" V7as  used  in  place  of  "course".    The  only  changes  in  the  require- 
ments were  in  the  Sophomore  year,  when  students  were  req^uired  to  take 
Economics  6-a  (Economic  and  Commercial  Geography),  Statistics  1-a,  2-b, 
and  Mathematics  10^-c.    The  Jxrnior  reqtiirements  were  changed  to  include 
Economics  (Public  Regulations). 

1/    Bulletin  of  the  University  of  New  Heitipshire.    New  Hampshire,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  and  The  I^Iew  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  1925.    P.  75. 
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The  first  change  in  the  description  of  the  General  Business  Cur- 

ricTilum  was  made  in  1940»    It  is  quoted  in  part: 

A  large  number  of  students  elect  the  General  Business  Curric- 
ulum in  order  to  secure  a  sound  basic  training  for  careers  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  Business 
positions  in  retail  stores,  chain  stores,  banks,  sales  organ- 
izations, and  general  business  offices,  insurance  and  other 
firms,  have  been  successfully  filled  for  a  number  of  years  by 
graduates  of  this  curriculum.    The  General  Business  Ciirriculum,  j 
by  reason  of  the  specialized  courses  which  it  includes,  and 
their  sequential  arrangement,  provides  excellent  training.  The 
curriculum  is  fundajTien tally  vocational.    Few  opportunities  for 
the  election  of  broadening  courses  are  available.    For  the  stu- 
dent who  desires  breadth  as  well  as  mild  specialization,  the 
General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  with  a  major  in  economics  is 
recommended. 

The  General  Business  Curriculiam  has  been  planned  so  as  to 
offer  a  minimum  of  foundation  or  cultural  courses  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  and  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  business 
courses  in  his  jtinior  and  senior  year.l/ 

In  1941  the  title  General  Business  Curriculum  was  changed  to  read 
Business  Curriculum.    There  was  no  material  change  in  the  requirements. 

A  decided  change  was  made  in  19^6,  as  two  business  curricula  were 
offered;  one  for  students  who  did  not  desire  to  specialize  in  any  particu- 
lar phase  of  business  called  Business  Curriciilum,  and  the  other,  Accounting 
Option  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  accounting.    See  Appendix  B. 
Both  curricula  provided  for  general  educational  training  as  well  as  specif- 
ic training  in  business  subjects.    They  have  been  planned  to  emphasize 
foundation  or  general  courses  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years  with 
specialization  coming  largely  in  the  Jtinior  and  Senior  years. 


1/  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Nevj  Hampshire.  New  Hampshire,  University 
of  New  HampshiB,  19^0.    P.  128-1?9. 
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THE  PROBLM 

The  problem  is  a  follow-up  study  of  all  business  administration 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  New  Hampshire, 

Location 

The  University  of  Nev7  Hampshire  is  located  in  Durham,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Durham,  organized  in  1732,  is  an  attractive  town  of  approximately 
1000  population  located  sixty- two  miles  north  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
fifty-four  miles  south  of  Portland,  Maine,    It  is  six  miles  from  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  a  city  of  14,990  population.    Excellent  train  service  and 
state  highways  make  the  university  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

Definition  of  Terms  Used 
In  order  to  have  mutual  xmders tending  of  important  terms  used,  it 
may  be  well  to  define  each  of  them.    These  definitions  will  hold  throijghout 
this  thesis  unless  othervvise  indicated, 
Follow-Up  Study 

By  "follow-up  study"  is  meant  a  study  to  collect  information  about 
a  graduate  at  some  period  after  graduation  in  order  to  estimate  the  effect 
of  his  experience  and  study  as  an  undergraduate. 
Business  Administration  Graduates 

In  this  paper  only  those  graduates  of  the  Business  Administration 
Department  who  took  one  of  the  following  prescribed  courses  were  considered: 
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Preparation  for  Business  Training,  Business  Fundamentals,  General  Business, 

and  Business  Curriculum. 

Business  Fundamentals  Curriculum 

Students  cashing  to  prepare  for  a  business  career  should  take 
the  general  business  course.      This  course  has  been  planned  so 
as  to  offer  the  foimdation  for  a  broad  c\Lltural  education  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course,  and  then  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  more  general  business  courses  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 1/ 

General  Business  Curriculum 

The  General  Business  Curriculum  has  been  planned  so  as  to  offer 
a  minimum  of  foundation  or  cultural  courses  in  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  business 
courses  in  his  junior  and  senior  jeev,2/ 

PT3EP0SE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

This  study  has  four  major  purposes. 

1.  To  determine  the  type  of  positions  the  business  administration 
graduates  were  able  to  secure. 

2.  To  use  the  data  found  in  this  study  as  a  guidance  measure  in 
future  nrogram  planning  and  curriciilum  development. 

3.  To  summarize  the  opinions  of  graduates  relative  to  their  exper- 
iences as  undergraduates. 

U»    To  present  the  need  for  additional  courses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  department  should  have  facts  available 
relative  to  the  type  of  initial  positions  graduates  were  able  to  obtain. 


1/    Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Mew  Hampshire.    New  Hampshire,  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  1925.    P.  75. 

2/  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Nev/  Hampshire,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  19^0.    P.  129. 
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Frequently,  students  inquire  of  the  faculty  for  iritat  types  of  positions 
their  training  vfill  qualify  them.    If  one  can  point  out  that  so  many 
members  of  a  particular  class  obtained  employment  upon  graduation  in  a 
specific  position,  it  would  give  the  student  some  factual  knowledge  to 
consider. 

The  administration  of  an  institution  must  know  whether  or  not  it 
is  functioning  effectively.  To  this  end  it  must  discover  hov/  successfiil 
its  grad\iateE  have  been  in  securing  satisfactory  positions  and  in  making 
adjustments. 

Secondly,  the  data  found  in  this  study  can  be  effectively  used 
as  a  guidance  measure  in  future  curriculum  planning.    It  can  also  be  used 
to  aid  students  to  plan  more  efficiently  for  the  future.    If  the  study 
indicates  students  need  more  specialized  training  in  a  given  field  in  order 
to  obtain  desired  positions,  the  findings  can  substantiate  the  request  for 
offering  additional  courses. 

Thirdly,  the  opinions  of  our  graduates  as  to  their  experiences  as 
undergraduates  and  since  graduation,  should  be  carefully  considered. 
While  in  college  he  has  an  entirely  different  perspective.    Upon  graduation 
and  entering  employment,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  work  taken 
as  an  undergraduate.    The  curriculum  of  the  department  can  be  evaluated 
by  determining  how  adequately  it  has  functioned  for  graduates. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  obtained  from  this  study 
will  present  the  need  for  additional  business  courses. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  FIELD 

This  chapter  will  present  briefly  xvhat  has  already  been  written 
on  follow-up  studies  of  college  graduates.    It  was  interesting  to  note  a 
minimum  amount  of  printed  material  is  available  on  the  subject  of  follow- 
up  studies  of  college  students  after  they  have  graduated  from  college.  In 
this  chapter,  various  follow-up  studies  have  been  reviexved;  certain  repre- 
sentative studies  of  problems  relative  to  follow-up  studies  have  been 
taken  from  periodicals,  booics,  and  other  professional  ].iterature  and  sum- 
marized. 

1/ 

Dyer    completed  a  five-year  follow-up  which  purported  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  vocational  interests  of  men  in  college  and  their 
subsequent  occupational  histories  for  ten  years. 

In  192U  he  personally  interviewed  101  students  attending  the 
University  of  Kansas.    He  attempted  in  each  interview  to  determine  how  the 
students  reached  their  choice  of  vocation.    Some  of  the  predominant  fac- 
tors influencing  their  choices  were  family  tradition,  hobbies,  and  influ- 
ence of  teachers* 

The  study  was  laid  aside  for  several  years  and  then  information 
was  secured  to  tell  -<\rhat  occupations  the  students  actually  entered.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  66  of  the  101  gave  their  first  choices  a 

1/    John  Ruskin  Dyer.    "Sources  and  Permanence  of  Vocational  Interests  of 
College  Men — 101  Gases  Over  Five  Year  Period".    The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  16:233-240,  1932. 


tiyout.    This  indicated  a  high  degree  of  permanencj  in  vocational  interest 
as  expressed  in  college  years.    Thirty-one  of  the  college  students  oiajored 
in  business.    The  apparent  choice  was  due  to  family  situation  or  occupa- 
tion and  was  made  prior  to  enrolling  in  high  school.    Eighty-four  per  cent 
remained  in  business. 

Included  in  the  general  conclusions  were  the  following: 

Vocational  choices  are  made  fron  the  earliest  years  clear  to  the 
end  of  college. 

Hobbies  and  boyhood  occupations  are  vital  instruments  of  voca- 
tional selection. 

It  is  likely  that  decisions  made  in  line  with  the  fairdly  tradi- 
tion and  the  counsel  of  relatives,  teachers,  and  friends  should 
be  subjected  to  unusually  careful  scrutiny. 

V/ith  or  vfithout  competent  vocational  quidance,  young  folks  make 
life  work  choices  seriously  enough  to  enjow  them  with  a  high 
degree  of  permanency. 

1/ 

Smith    by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  made  an  effort  to  determine 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  occupational  activities  and  under- 
graduate major  specializations  of  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1923, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  occupational  activities  of  the  graduates  during  the  ten- 
year  period,  1923-1932,  were  ranked  in  relation  to  their  majors  according 
to:    (1)  same  field  as  major;  (2)  field  closely  related  to  the  major; 
(3)  field  remotely  related  to  the  major;  and  (4)  in  a  field  unrelated  to 
the  major. 

A  table  v/as  presented  which  indicated  the  percentage  of  time 


1/    Vivian  T.  Smith.     "Occupational  Adjustment  of  College  Graduates  as 
Related  to  Extent  of  Undei-graduate  Specialization."    Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Sociology,  published  by  the  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology'', 
Inc.,  1934.  P.  185-188. 
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devoted  to  occupations  in  each  correspondence  group  by  graduates  with  maixy 
hovccs  and  by  those  with  few  hours  in  their  major. 

The  study  revealed  that  a  greater  percentage  of  occupational  time 
was  devoted  to  activities  in  the  field  of  the  major  by  graduates  having 
many  credit  hours  in  their  specialization  field  than  was  devoted  to  occu- 
pations of  that  rank  by  graduates  having  only  a  few  hours  in  their  major 
field. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  probable  that  the  higher  correspond- 
ence wss  due  to  interest  in  a  certain  type  of  activity.    The  degree  of 
correspondence  could  be  raised  by  aiding  the  student  to  know  his  own 
interests  end  aptitudes,  by  assisting  him  to  select  his  educational 
courses  and  to  choose  his  occupations  in  accord  with  those  interests  and 
abilities. 

1/ 

In  1938*  lurich  and  Pace    conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  Minn- 
esota graduates  from  1929  to  193^.    At  the  time  of  this  study  there  was 
widespread  belief  that  college  graduates  found  their  job  opportunities 
markedly  curtailed  by  the  depression;  jobs  were  scarce,  salaries  low,  and 
laymen  began  to  doubt  the  value  of  a  college  degree. 

It  was  their  intent  to  determine  financial  success  and  the  occu- 
pational history  of  the  graduates  for  the  above  period  and  then  to  compare 
their  findings  with  a  similar  study  conducted  at  Purdue. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  79  per  cent  of  the  totel  number  of 
eligible  graduates  but  only  66  per  cent  of  the  graduates  actually  received 


1/    Alvin  C.  Exirich  and  C.  Pobert  Pace.    A  Follow-up  Study  of  Minnesota 
Graduates  from 1928  to  1936.    Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1938. 
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the  questionnaire.    The  percentage  of  retxirn  was  52. 

The  findings  indicated  that  job  opportunities  were  definitely- 
limited  during  the  depression  years.    However,  they  found  that  graduates 
from  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  and  Medicine  found  work  much  more 
readily  than  those  from  Education,  Law,  and  Engineering. 

The  occupational  level  at  which  graduates  worked  varied  signifi- 
cantly during  the  depression.    Findings  indicated  that  few^er  graduates 
found  employment  on  the  professional  level.    The  proportion  professionally 
classified  tended  to  increase  with  the  number  of  years  since  graduation. 

Beginning  yearly  salaries  ranged  from  |1,900  for  the  Class  of  1928 
to  $1,200  for  the  Class  of  1932.    Recoveiy  in  salaries  was  slow  and  vari- 
ations were  found  in  the  earnings  of  graduates  of  the  different  colleges* 

Unemployment  increased  from  A  per  cent  in  1928  to  10  per  cent  in 
1932.    The  difference  between  men  and  women  unemployed  in  1932  was  only 
1  per  cent. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  during  1932  and  1933  jobs 

for  college  graduates  were  harder  to  find,  were  less  likely  to  be  in  line 

with  the  student's  preparation,  were  at  a  lower  occupational  level,  end 

they  paid  less  money. 

1/ 

Wallace  in  an  attempt  to  find  answers  to  many  questions  asked  by 
undergraduates  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  the  first-year  occupational 
status  of  the  1930-193^  graduates  of  the  College  for  Women,  University  of 
Rochester.    An  interpretation  of  the  data  indicated  that  there  was  no 


1/    Isabel  K.  Vwallace.    "A  Vocational  Follow-up  of  College  Women". 
Occupetiona.    New  York,  National  Occupational  Conference,  March  193^^« 
P.  538-5U. 
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evidence  that  special! ziDg  in  any  one  field  of  concentration  in  a  liberal 
arts  program  bears  any  specific  relation  to  immediate  emplosrment  after 
graduation. 

The  percentage  of  students  from  tv/enty  fields  of  concentration  who 
obtained  paid  positions  during  the  first  year  after  graduation  from 
college  is  shown  as  follows; 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Major 

Placed 

Major 

Placed 

Physics 

100 

Psychology 

48 

Nursing 

91 

History 

46 

Rom.  Languages 

78 

Biology 

43 

Economics 

75 

French 

38 

Education 

75 

German 

33 

Sociology 

67 

Chemistry 

31 

Latin 

63 

Music 

28 

Government 

60 

Geology 

22 

Mathematics 

57 

Philosophy 

0 

English 

55 

Art 

0 

It  was  pointed  out  that  students  who  had  majored  in  history,  German, 
end  the  sciences  more  frequently  engaged  in  graduate  study  than  students 
with  other  undergraduate  majors. 

Average  first-year  salaries  in  specific  vocations  were  shown  and  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  average  salaries  for  women  engaged  in  business. 


Year  Average  Salary 

1930  $1,141 

1931  811 

1932  955 

1933  868 

1934  831 

1935  886 

1936  918 


The  average  salary  paid  to  sixteen  graduates  who  entered  business  in 
1936  was  below  that  received  by  stenographers.    The  reason  given  was  that 
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college  graduates  were  given  positions  and  salaries  formerly  held  by 

commercial  and  general  high  school  graduates* 

^  The  graduates  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  college  prepared  them 

to  meet  their  after-college  experiences.    The  women  majoring  in  business 

replied  as  follows:    66  per  cent  replied,  •Tes,"  7  per  cent  said,  "No," 

23  per  cent  thought,  "Partly,"  3  per  cent  were  uncertain* 

Their  answers  to  the  question,  "Should  college  have  prepared  you 

for  life  differently?"  indicated  that  vocational  as  against  a  cultural 

emphasis  in  the  college  education  predominated. 
1/ 

Stuit    in  a  follow-up  study  of  the  freshman  class  entering  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  found  that  of  222  freshmen 
who  completed  the  first  semester's  work,  94  failed  to  return  for  the  soph- 
omore year. 

The  questionnaire  tftdiich  he  sent  to  all  those  failing  to  return  for 
the  sophomore  year  piirported  to  detemine  the  educational  plans  of  the 
student  when  he  entered  the  University,  reasons  for  leaving  the  University, 
employment  status,  plans  for  the  future,  and  an  estimate  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Teachers  College  instructional  and  guidance  program. 

He  received  63  of  the  94  questionnaires  sent  out.    The  data 

revealed  the  following  educational  plans  of  the  students,  when  they 

entered  the  University: 

Of  the  63  people  ?/ho  answered  the  questionnaire,  14  planned  to 
stay  but  one  year  when  they  entered,  11  planned  to  stay  two  years, 


1/    Dewey  B.  Stuit.    "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Freshmen  in  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska."    School  and  Society,  published  by  The 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania,  Aiigust  27, 
1938.    P.  282-284. 
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2  planned  to  stay  three  years,  31  planned  to  remain  four 
years,  and  5  were  uncertain  about  their  plans. 1/ 

Withdrawals  were  the  results  of  financial  difficulties,  poor 
scholastic  records,  work  opportunities ,  dissatisfied  v.T.th  University  work, 
marrie^e,  health,  illness  at  home,  and  change  of  residence. 

It  was  found  that  29  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  v-ere  unemployed. 
Of  the  number  employed,  1^  were  engaged  in  rural  school  teaching. 

In  the  answers  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Teachers 
College  instructional  and  guidance  program,  four  graduates  were  of  the 
opinion  that  they  v/ere  not  given  sufficient  individual  attention,  two  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  social  opportvmities  at  the  University,  and  seven 
who  were  interested  in  business  training  found  the  commercial  course  to  be 
unsuited  to  their  needs.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  a  commer- 
cial course  in  the  Teachers  College  was  to  train  commercial  teachers. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows:    there  is  a  need  for 
more  adequate  pre-college  guidance,  efforts  must  be  made  to  give  finan- 
cial assistance,  students  lacking  academic  aptitude  necessary  for  success 
should  be  discouraged  from  entering  the  University,  incoming  students 
should  be  assisted  in  making  social  adjustments  and  that  a  large  number  of 
the  students  are  satisfied  with  their  University  experiences. 

King    attempted  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  follow-up  studies 
and  to  offer  general  suggestions  for  its  improvement.    She,  too,  found 

1/    Ibid.,  p.  283. 

2/    Mary  Frances  King.  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Follow-up  Prrcedures  in 
High  School  and  College  Including  a  Study  of  Clark  College  Graduates." 
Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
1939. 
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that  there  vias  a  minimijin  amoxmt  of  printed  msterial  available  on  the  sub-  i 
Ject  of  follow-up  studies  of  college  students  after  they  had  graduated 
from  college.    Questionnaires  were  sent  to  35  colleges  selected  at  random 
from  the  ^jnerican  Council  on  Education  Directory.    A  response  of  80  per 
cent  was  obtained.    The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  determine  the 
following: 

Agencies  which  maintain  follow-up  contacts  with  graduates. 

Type  of  work  done  by  agencies. 

Information  asked  of  graduates. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  follow-up  programs  in 
colleges  have  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  initial  stages.    Less  than  l/U 
of  the  colleges  surveyed  had  developed  any  sort  of  actual  constructive 
follow-up  procedure.    The  survey  indicated  that  the  amount  end  quality  of 
material  available  concerning  the  high  schools  surpassed  that  aveilablB 
from  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  order  to  gain  actual  experience  with  follow-up  studies  and  their 
many  complications  King  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  Clark  graduates. 
For  this  study  the  Classes  of  1925,  1929,  1933i  and  1937  were  selected. 
The  total  enrollment  for  these  classes  was  181.    Clark  University  sends  a 
follow-up  card  to  each  one  of  its  alumnus  in  October  each  year.  See 
Appendix  C.    The  information  received  from  these  cards  is  then  transferred 
to  master  file  cards  which  are  maintained  for  each  graduate.    It  was  from 
these  cards  that  the  date  for  this  follow-up  study  was  obtained. 

The  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1925  end  1929  were  the  most  faith- 
ful about  answering  their  cards.    The  class  of  1933  maintained  an  average 
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response  and  the  class  of  1937  ranked  last.    It  was  pointed  out  that 
embarrassment  due  to  emplojnnent  difficulties  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
factor  in  causing  the  classes  of  1933  and  1937  "to  neglect  their  cards. 
92  per  cent  of  the  Class  of  1925  in  the  Fall  of  1925  xvere  either  employed, 
or  engaged  in  higher  education.    The  Classes  of  1929,  1933,  8D.d  1937  had 
80  per  cent,  82  per  cent,  and  85  per  cent  respectively  employed  or  con- 
tinuing school  one  year  later. 

In  determining  the  type  of  work  the  graduate  does  one  year  after 
graduation,  a  modified  version  of  the  Edwards  Occupatinal  Scale  was  used. 
As  this  thesis  is  concerned  with  a  follow-up  study  of  business  graduates, 
only  the  subdivision  of  the  business  group  was  considered.    This  was  sub- 
divided into  two  sections  to  include  business  contact  and  business  detail. 
The  businiess  contact  group  included  such  occupations  as  ushers,  waiters, 
grocery  store  clerks,  department  store  clerks,  and  all  types  of  specialty 
salesmen  from  insurance  and  real  estate  to  magazines  end  knickknacks.  The 
business  detail  group  consisted  of  the  many  office  clerks  and  business 
workers. 

Personal  judgment  was  used  in  attempting  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  student's  major  and  occupation.    The  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship were,  occupations  closely  related,  somewhat  related,  and  not 
related.    The  Class  of  1925  with  66.7  per  cent  of  its  graduates  employed 
in  occupations  closely  related  to  their  major  had  the  highest  percentage 

of  relationship  and  the  Class  of  1933  with  only  23  per  cent,  the  lowest* 
1/ 

King    made  the  following  suggestions; 


1/    Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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1.  Seniors  in  college  shoiild  be  given  pre-follow-up  information. 

2.  Follov«r-up  cards  should  be  brief,  concise,  and  preferably  of 
the  fill-in  type. 

3.  Alumni  organizations  should  play  an  important  role  in  gathering 
follow-up  data  on  the  graduates. 

4»    Annual  questionnaires  should  be  sent  to  all  alumni  only  when 

the  material  can  be  utilized  effectively. 
1/ 

Chandler    conducted  a  follov7-up  study  of  the  business  adminis- 
tration graduates  of  a  private  business  college.    He  attempted  to  discover 
the  answer  to  the  following  inquiry. 

Is  the  training  program  of  the  Business  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  Blank  College  an  adequate  means  of  preparation  for  the 
initial  positions  which  graduates  secure? 

As  a  basis  for  his  study  he  selected  two  groups  of  graduates* 
Group  I  consisted  of  members  of  the  Classes  of  1927,  1930,  and  1931; 
Group  II  consisted  of  members  of  the  Classes  of  1937,  1938,  and  1939.  He 
then  contrasted  the  retiirns  of  these  two  groups  to  find  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  location  and  size  of  the  firms  employing  Blank  College 
graduates,  whether  or  not  graduates  of  ten  years  ago  secured  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  initial  positions  as  those  obtained  by  the  graduates  of 
today,  changes  in  the  beginning  salary  and  what  has  been' the  experience  of 
the  graduates  concerning  the  necessity  for  additional  training. 

The  data  obtained  showed  that  the  majority  of  firms  offering 
initial  emplojrment  were  in  Massachusetts.    One  of  the  interesting  factors 

1/    Douglas  Alton  Chandler.     "A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Adm.inis- 
Tration  Graduates  of  Blank  College."    Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  19A0, 
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was  that  many  of  Group  I  took  courses  in  order  to  progress  on  the  job, 
while  many  of  Group  II  took  courses  with  a  view  toward  obtaining  a  degree. 

As  a  result  of  his  study  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  gener- 
ally the  training  program  seems  to  be  eji  adequate  means  of  preparation 
for  the  initial  contact  job.    His  conclusion  was  based  on  the  facts  that 
graduates  were  successful  in  finding  employment  in  companies  of  all  kinds 
and  all  sizes.    They  were  successful  in  securing  a  number  of  different 
positions  which  represent  many  types  of  ability.    In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  additional  training  was  required,  salaries  were  in  agreement  with  the 
prevailing  starting  wages,  and  they  obtained  periodic  raises  in  salary  as 

their  years  of  service  increased. 

1/ 

Humber  and  others    interested  in  the  destiny  of  the  graduates  of 
the  General  College  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  conducted  a  follow-up 
study  of  the  graduates  of  the  years  193A-35  and  1939-^0. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  6?  graduates  of  the  193^-35  class 
and  1^3  graduates  of  the  1939-40  class.    Of  the  latter,  47  per  cent 
replied  as  compared  to  37  per  cent  of  the  former. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  the  length  of  unemployment  after 
graduation.    The  period  of  unemployment  after  graduation  for  the  Class  of 
1939-40  was  1.6  months  for  the  men  and  2.2  months  for  the  women  as  com- 
pared to  4.5  months  for  the  men  and  12.1  months  for  the  women  of  the  Class 
of  1934-35*    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  reduction  in  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment was  due  to  the  war  program  which  was  in  a  neophyte  stage. 

1/    WilbTir  J.  Humber,  and  others.    "A  Follow-up  Study  of  General  College 
Graduates."    School  and  Society,  57:l64-l67i  February  6,  1943* 
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j  A  comparison  of  the  extent  of  present  employment  was  raade  and 

I     the  following  presented: 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  men  and  50  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  I 
[              Class  of  1934-35  were  employed  at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was 

sent  out.    Of  the  Class  of  1939-40,  82.8  per  cent  of  the  men  and  ' 

45  per  cent  of  the  women  were  currently  enployed.l^  j 

Approximately  1/3  of  the  men  in  each  class  were  dissatisfied 
I      with  their  present  position.    Of  the  women  of  the  Class  of  1934-35,  50 
per  cent  were  dissatisfied  as  compared  to  33  1/3  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  the  Class  of  1939-40.    Graduates  preferred  different  kinds  of  work 
and  a  higher  order  of  work  in  a  different  vocation. 

It  was  ascertained  that  approximately  3/4  of  the  General  College  ; 
graduates  continued  to  study  after  receiving  their  A.  A.  Degree.  The 
majority  continued  for  one  year  in  study  of  a  vocational  nature. 

The  study  also  purported  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  factors  j 
in  General  College  training  helped  in  vocational  adjustment.    Approxi-  \ 

I  mately  50  per  cent  of  the  men  of  both  classes  stated  that  the  possession  ! 
of  the  degree  helped  prepare  them  for  their  first  job.  About  l/3  of  the  \ 
women  of  the  Class  of  1934-35  and  1/2  of  the  v/omen  of  the  Class  of  1939-  i 

II  40  also  stated  that  the  possession  of  the  degree  helped  prepare  them 

j|     for  their  first  job,    }.jore  women  than  men  in  both  classes  stressed  the 
importance  of  course  work  in  job  preparation. 

The  courses  considered  by  the  men  of  the  Class  of  1934-35  to 
have  been  most  helpful  for  preparing  them  for  their  present  occupation 
}  were  as  follows:    psychology,  economics,  astronomy,  English,  history,  i 

and  biology. 

I     1/    Ibid.,  p.  16$.  I 
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It  was  also  pointed  out  taat  it  is  sometimes  stated  thtt  extra  curricular 
activities  are  more  important  for  later  success  than  actual  classwork. 

The  average  salary  for  male  graduates  one  year  after  graduation 
was  llOO.OO  a  month  while  that  for  women  averaged  only  I7O.OO  a  month  for 
a  like  period.    The  above  suras  increased  to  |150,00  for  men  and  ^100. 00 

for  women  over  a  five-year  oeriod. 

1/  ' 

Grady  and  others    in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  post-war 
education  conducted  a  siirvey  to  determine  what  occupations  were  held  by 
the  younger  graduates  of  Hunter  College.    They  chose  one  pre-war  class, 
the  Class  of  June  1939 »  and  a  war  class,  June  1943 >  and  sent  postal  card 
questionnaires  to  all  graduates  for  whom  they  had  correct  addresses.  From 
the  Class  of  June  19-^3 >  they  received  an  8i!^  per  cent  response  and  from 
the  Class  of  June  1939 f  because  of  a  large  number  of  unavailable  current 
addresses,  received  only  a  -^5  per  cent  return. 

Their  study  indicated  that  the  nine  positions  most  frequently 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Class  of  June  1939,  included  75  per  cent  of  all 
those  gainfully  employed.    In  order  of  frequency,  Secretaiy  or  Stenog- 
rapher comes  first,  then  Clerical  Worker,  Teacher,  Accoxmtant  or  Book- 
keeper, Statistician,  Laboratory  Technician,  Social  Vi'orker,  Personnel 
Worker  and  finally  those  in  managerial  positions.    The  remaining  25  per 
cent  were  found  employed  in  as  many  as  27  different  occupations. 

The  nine  positions  most  frequently  held  by  members  of  the  Class 
of  June  19-^3 >  included  7^  per  cent  of  those  gainfully  employed.    In  order 


1/    Eleanor  H.  Grady,  Ruth  G.  Weintraub,  and  Ruth  E.  Salley.  "Hunter 
Graduates  at  Work,  Classes  of  J\me  1939,  and  of  June  1943* "  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  1944* 
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of  frequency  education  comes  first,  then  Accountant  or  Bookkeeper,  Cleri- 
cal, Laboratory  Technician,  Secretary  or  Stenographer,  Statistician, 
Chemist,  Drafts:iian,  and  social  workers.    Those  not  classified  in  the  above 
were  found  to  be  in  as  many  as  27  varied  occupations. 

The  Federal  Government  was  found  to  pay  the  highest  wages  and 
the  State  Government  the  lov/est.    Private  industry  and  local  governments 
held  second  and  third  places  respectively.    The  median  monthly  salary 
paid  all  graduates  of  1939  was  reported  to  be  vl65»00  and  the  median 
monthly  salary  for  the  Class  of  1943  was  $142.00. 

Some  of  the  com-aents  found  on  the  returned  questionnaires  were 
as  follows: 

The  words  Hunter  College  seem  to  work  like  magic  in  opening  the 
doors  in  the  business  world.    1*11  be  forever  gratefiil. 

hiany  of  the  courses  I  took  at  Hunter  have  aided  me  many  times  in 
most  unexpected  ways. 

Degree  helped  in  obtaining  a  promotion  because  of  additional 
ability  to  think  for  oneself. 

Even  though  my  college  preparation  is  not  directly  related  to 
my  present  vrork,  I  feel  that  the  general  training  received  has 
assisted  in  giving  me  a  more  rounded  character  and  personality. 
It  will  help  make  ma  a  better  housewife  when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  conclusion  the  following  seemed  significant: 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  students  v/ho  need  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood directly  upon  graduation  ii.ust  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
few  "bread  and  butter"  courses  along  with  their  liberal  arts 
curriculum. 

A  sui-vey  of  trends  in  employment  and  earnings  for  19  graduating 

1/ 

classes  of  a  teachers  college  was  recently  repoi-ted  by  French.    He  stated 


1/    John  S,  French.    "Trends  in  Employment  and  Earnings  for  19  Graduating 
Classes  of  A  Teachers'  College."    Teachers  College  Record,  published  by 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia,  New  York,  New  York,         1945.    P.  521-522, 
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the  problem  of  his  study  was  to  find  out  v>-hat  happens  to  the  graduates  of 

a  state  teachers  college.    Questionnaires,  correspondence,  and  intervievis 

enabled  him  to  find  out  'Atiat  had  happened  to  the  January,  192?  to  June, 

1936  graduating  classes  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Newark,  New  Jersey] 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation  it  was  f oun3  that  one  out  of 

every  five  persons  trained  to  teach  did  not  go  into  teaching.    The  study 

also  detected  that  the  "teacher  depression"  started  before  the  industrial 

depression,  was  more  serious,  and  recovered  less  of  its  loss. 

1/ 

Mills  and  Millem    in  the  coiirse  of  reading  14  English  examination 
papers  on  the  subject,  "Some  Coujses  I  Wish  I  Had  Taken  as  an  Under- 
graduate," found  some  interesting  data  relative  to  postgraduate  estim.ate 
of  undergraduate  needs  in  education. 

Of  the  papers  read,  a  total  of  33  vocational  and  29  liberal  arts 
courses  were  listed  by  the  I4.  students. 

The  postgraduates,  all  studying  for  advanced  technological  fields, 
had  various  educational  backgrounds  and  represented  different  fields  of 
study.    Thus,  the  courses  vhich  they  regretted  not  having  as  \indergradu- 
ates  varied  widely. 

Included  among  the  list  of  liberal  arts  courses  were  writing  and 
speech.    Self-expression,  both  oral  and  written,  was  desired  by  many. 

Practical  psychology  courses  were  mentioned  as  was  advanced 
psychology.    The  latter  because  a  student  felt  it  teaches  a  good  deal 
about  living  and  secondly,  it  is  required  for  obtaining  a  Teachers' 
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1/  Barriss  Mills  and  Edward  D.  Mallam.  "Liberal  Studies  in  Technological 
Curricula."  School  and  Society,  published  by  The  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania,  July  12,  1947.    P.  29. 
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Certificate* 

A  coTTPse  In  how  to  read  and  take  notes  effectively  was  mentioned. 
Along  with  this,  a  student  desired  a  course  in  propaganda  analysis  so  that 
he  could  read  more  intelligently. 

Sociology  and  economics  were  listed  es  students  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  basic  drives,  wishes,  and  appetites  of  people.  These 
courses  would  also  enable  them  to  understand  others  better  and  their 
beliefs. 

Government  and  history  were  desired  as  students  wanted  to  know 
more  about  their  state  and  country  and  to  be  well-versed  in  the  affaire 
of  government. 

A  better  understanding  of  nature,  art,  and  music  was  desired. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  students  desired  subjects  which  would  give  them 
a  well-rounded  education. 

A  study  of  the  field  of  follow-up  studies  of  college  grad\iates  has 
provided  a  better  understanding  and  insight  as  to  the  importance  of 
follow-up  studies. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  GATHERING  THE  DATA 


The  procedures  employed  in  conducting  the  Follow-up  Study  of  the 
Business  Administration  Graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Approval  and  assurance  of  co-operation  v;as  secxared  from  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Nev/  Hampshire. 

2.  The  authority  to  use  University  permanent  records  was  obtained. 

3.  A  Questionnaire  was  carefully  prepared,  appraised  critically, 
and  tested  on  a  group  of  business  education  teachers  in  a  re- 
search class  at  Boston  University. 

l^.    The  revised  Questionnaire,  together  vrith  a  letter  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  graduate 
of  the  Business  Administration  Department  for  v;hom  addresses 
were  available. 

5.  Follow-up  cards  were  sent  to  gradxiates  that  did  not  complete 
the  original  Questionnaire. 

6.  A  second  Questionnaire  together  with  a  new  letter  was  sent 
to  graduates  that  did  not  reply  to  the  original  request  or 
follow-up  postal  card. 

7.  Returns  were  tabulated,  summarized,  and  presented  according 
to  the  several  divisions  of  the  Questionnaire. 

Preparation 

Since  it  woxild  be  infeasible  to  interview  personally  each  Business 
Administration  Graduate,  a  Questionnaire  was  carefully  constructed  and 
offered  to  the  Dean  (College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  New  Hampshire) 
for  criticisms.    See  Table  I.    The  sxjggestions  received  were  incorporated 
in  a  revised  form  and  it  was  then  presented  to  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Alumni  Secretary  for  comment.    Suggestions  made  by  him  were  taken 
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TABLE  I 


A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Administration  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Questionnaire 

1.    Name:  (optional) 


2.  City  or  Town  and  State  in  which  you  now  reside: 

(City  or  Town)  (State) 

3.  Sex:    Male  Female 


A.    Present  marital  status;  Single  Married 

5.    Veteran  World  War  II:    Yes  No 


6.    What  was  yoxir  chief  military  occupation?      (Please  state  title.) 


7.    Are  you  a  graduate  of: 

Business  Fundamentals  Curriculum? 
Business  Curriculum? 


8.    Position  immediately  follov7ing  graduation:     (Exact  title  desired.) 

9»    How  soon  after  receiving  your  degree  did  you  get  your  first  position? 

 years  months  weeks  • 

10.    Weekly  salary  of  first  job:     (Check  one.) 

Under  ^^20. 00  lAO.OO  -  49-99 


120.01  -  29.99    3^50.00  -  59.99 

130.00  -  39.99    160.00  -  over 
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If  you  received  remuneration  in  addition  to  salary  please  indicate 
type  of  additional  income. 

Meals   

Lodgings   

Transportation     


Other  (Please  state.) 


11.    Sources  from  which  openings  for  jobs  were  learned: 

First  Job  Present  Job 

University  Placement  Office   

Professor  or  Advisor   

Family  or  Relatives   

A  Friend   

Answer  to  an  advertisement  _   

U.  S.  Employment  Service   

Private  Employment  Agency   


Announcement  of  Competitive 
Examination 

Other  (Please  state.) 
12.    Was  first  employer: 

Family  member  or  relative? 

An  acquaintance? 

Other?    (Please  state.) 
13*    Present  Occupational  title: 

Describe  briefly  major  duties. 


( 
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li^.    Present  weekly  salary  (before  deductions): 

$  0.00  -  24.99   #60.00  -  64.99    ti50.oo  -  174.99 

25.00  -  34.99   65.00  -  74-99    175.00  -  199.99 

35.00  -  39.99    75.00  -  99.99    200.00  -  over 

40.00  -  44.99    100.00  -  124.99   

50.00  -  59.99    125.00  -  149.99   


15.  Are  you  desirous  of  obtaining  a  new  position? 

Yes  No  

16.  If  yes,  what  type  of  position  do  you  desire? 


17.  Extent  to  which  college  experience  helped  you  with  a  job: 

Provided  general  background.   

Provided  some  vocational  training.   

Provided  cultural  background.-   

Social  Contacts.   

Athletic  Contacts.  ____________ 

18.  In  what  way  could  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  helped  more? 

More  specific  training  for  a  specific  job.  

More  specific  advice  on  social  living.   

More  cultural  education.  ^  

More  spiritual  motivation.   

More  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Physical  development.   

Vocational  guidance.   

Others. 


19«    What  subjects  that  were  offered  in  your  undergraduate  studies  do  you 
wish  you  could  have  taken?    (State  in  order  of  preference.) 

1.  ^  A.  7.  

2 .  5 .  8 .  

3.  6.  9.  

20«    What  subjects  that  were  not  offered  do  you  wish  you  could  have  taJcen? 
(please  state  order  of  preference.) 

1.  A.  7.  

2 .  5 .  ^ .  

3 .  6 .  ^9 .  

21.  Vrtiat  in  your  opinion  were  the  three  most  important  subjects  taken 
while  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire?  (Please  state  order  of 
preference. ) 

1.  

2.  

3.  

22.  Do  you  believe  the  Business  Curriculum  should  include: 

a.  A  General  Business  Education  for  all?      Yes  No  

b.  Highly  specialized  vocational  training?  Yes  No  

c.  Both  a  general  business  education  and  a 

highly  specialized  training  program?       Yes  No 

23.  Did  you  do  formal  graduate  study?     Yes  No  

24.  IMiat,  if  any,  advanced  degrees  did  you  receive?_  

25.  Name  of  Institutions: 


26.  Specific  area  in  which  you  did  gradixate  study: 
27 •    Comments,  if  any: 


28.    imi  HAMPSHIRE  RESIDENTS  OI^TLY: 

a.    Would  you  be  interested  in  extension  courses  in  the  field  of 
business? 

Yes  No 


b.    If  answer  is  "yes",  what  subjects  would  you  be  interested  in 
talcing,  if  offered? 
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into  consideration  and  the  Questionnaire  was  again  rewritten.    Then,  it 
was  presented  to  a  research  class  at  Boston  University  for  discussion. 
Worthy  comnents  and  criticisms  were  made  and  a  revised  form  was  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.    The  President  made 
comments  and  suggestions  and  the  Questionnaire  was  revised  and  put  into 
its  final  form. 

The  offer  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  for  mimeographing  and  mailing 
the  Questionnaires  and  letter  was  accepted.    A  typewritten  copy  of  the 
Questionnaire  and  letter  was  sent  to  the  Mimeographing  Department  where 
stencils  were  cut  and  run  off. 


Questionnaire 

The  Questionnaire  in  its  final  form  consisted  of  four  sheets  con- 
taining twenty-eight  headings.    The  questions  and  sub-q.uestions  were  so 
vrorded  that  the  replies  would  be  brief  and  uniform. 

Thirteen  questions  could  be  answered  by  inserting  a  word  or  tvfo. 

Twelve  questions  could  be  answered  by  checkim  the  reply. 

Six  questions  could  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no". 

T/VO  questions  could  be  answered  by  a  brief  phrase. 

A  space  was  orovided  for  comments.    This  was  included  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunitj'-  for  inclusion  of  non-requested  data. 


The 

major  divisions  of  the  Questionnaire  were: 

1. 

Name. 

2. 

Residence. 

3. 

Sex. 

4. 

Marital  status. 

5. 

Military  Service  and  status. 

6. 

Business  Curriculum  completed. 

7. 

Initial  employment. 

8. 

Employment  status. 

9. 

Relationship  of  college  experience  to 

position. 

10. 

Assistance  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

program. 

11. 

Undergraduate  studies  offered  but  not 

taken. 

12. 

Subjects  not  offered  but  desired. 

13. 

Relative  value  of  subjects  taken. 

u. 

Business  Curriculum. 
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15.  Graduate  Study. 

16.  Comments. 

17.  Extension  courses. 

A  table  was  constructed  indicating  by  class,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates, number  of  graduates  for  which  no  addresses  are  available,  number  of 
questionnaires  sent,  number  of  replies  received,  and  per  cent  returned. 
See  Table  IIA. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  69  per  cent  of  the  Class  of 
19A3  completed  and  returned  the  Questionnaire.    This  represented  the  high- 
est rate  of  return.    The  Class  of  1931  with  a  10  per  cent  return  v/as  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

One  can  also  note  the  trend  of  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
Business  Curriculums.    The  peak  enrollment  was  in  1939  and  19A-0  whereas 
the  smallest  enrollment  was  in  19^6.    From  the  period,  1941  to  194-6,  there 
was  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  graduating.    This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  students  entered  the  armed  services  prior 
to  graduation. 
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•TABLE  II 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
REPLIES  RECEIVED  -  ARRANGED  BY  CLASSES 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

.  1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

TOTAL 

Niraiber  of  Graduates 

U 

16 

22 

32 

29 

21 

22 

24 

21 

24 

26 

35 

35 

25 

23 

14 

12 

9 

8 

412 

Nmber  for  Which  There 
Were  No  Addresses 

0 

1 

3 

U 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

51 

Number  of  (Question- 
naires Sent 

lU 

15 

19 

28 

25 

18 

20 

23 

19 

22 

20 

30 

28 

20 

22 

13 

12 

7 

6 

361 

Nximber  of  Replies 
Received 

6 

3 

8 

3 

3 

5 

6 

'  9 

16 

8 

7 

14 

18 

14 

11 

9 

4 

2 

2 

148 

Per  Cent  Returned 

20 

42 

11 

12 

28 

30 

39 

84 

36 

35 

47 

64 

70 

50 

69 

33 

29 

33 

41 
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Follow-up 

One  month  after  the  questionnaires  had  been  sent  out,  a  follow- 
up  postal  card  was  sent  to  each  of  the  271  graduates  who  did  not  reply  to 
the  original  letter.    See  Table  IIB. 

Thirty  days  after  the  follow-up  card  was  sent,  another  letter 
accompanied  by  a  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  of  the  251  graduates  who 
had  not  replied  to  the  original  letter  or  the  postal  card  follow-up. 
See  Table  IIC. 

Returns 

Of  the  361  graduates  to  which  the  inquiries  were  sent,  90  replied 
within  30  days.    Twenty  additional  replies  were  received  after  the  follow- 
up  postal  cards  were  mailed.    Within  30  days  after  a  new  letter  accom- 
panied by  a  Questionnaire  was  sent,  3^  more  replies  were  received.  This 
made  a  total  of  I4?  returns,  or  41  per  cent.    This  return  was  gratifying 
as  a  30  per  cent  return  on  a  questionnaire  is  considered  to  be  good. 
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TABLE  I IB 


FOLLOW-TIP  POSTi\L  CARD 


August  IB, 

Dear  Alumnus: 

To  date  I  have  received  a  thirty  per  cent  return 
on  the  questionnaire,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Busi- 
ness Administration  Graduates  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire."  This  is  gratifying  but  does  not  give 
me  adequate  data  with  which  to  accurately  evaluate  our 
present  program  or  to  use  as  a  basis  for  recommending 
curriculum  changes. 

As  yet,  I  have  not  received  a  completed  question- 
naire from  you.    I  would  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed)  WILLIM  J.  JOSKO 
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TABLE  lie 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Universitj'-  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Hampshire 

September  27,  19U7 

Dear  Alumnus: 

According  to  my  records  you  have  not  returned  the 
questionnaire  forwarded  to  you  in  June. 

A  study  of  this  type  I'dll  be  of  little  or  no  value 
without  the  full  co-operation  of  alumni. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  inclosed  another  question- 
naire.   May  I  have  yovoc  co-operation  in  completing  and 
returning  this  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible? 

Sincerely, 
(Signed)  William  J.  Josko 

^TILLIAIvI  J.  JOSKO 
Instructor,  Business 
1  Incl:    Questionnaire  Administration 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  OF  THS  SUHTEY 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  been  divided  into  the  major 
divisions  of  the  Questionnaire. 

The  name  of  the  individual  was  the  first  division.  Originally, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  one' s  identity  optional  as  some  of  the 
graduates  would  be  reluctant  to  express  their  honest  opinions.    It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  148  replies  only  one  graduate  did  not  sign 
his  name.    Llany,  however,  did  express  their  desire  to  have  their  replies 
kept  confidential. 

Of  the  lis  graduates,  140  were  males  and  only  7  were  females. 
Thirty-four  were  single  and  114  were  married. 

Ninety-nine  or  68  per  cent  of  those  replying  were  veterans  of 
.World  T/ar  II  as  compared  with  49  or  32  per  cent  who  were  not  members  of  the 
armed  services.    Of  the  99  veterans,  83  were  officers  and  16  were  enlisted 
men.    They  were  engaged  in  41  major  types  of  uilitar;;-  occupations  ranging 
from  Director  of  Dietetics  in  a  Hospital  to  Gun3i--;;ht  Specialist.  See 
Table  III. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  graduates  completed  the  Business  Fundaiiientals 

Curriculum  which  was  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  from  192$  to 

!  1935  at  which  time  the  Business  Funda^^aentals  Curriculum  was  changed  to  the 

Business  Curriculum.    One  hundred  ninety-nine  of  the  graduates  completed 

the  requirernents  of  the  Business  Curriculum. 

As  a  step  in  seeking  the  ansvfer  to  one  of  the  major  purix>ses  of 
this  thesis,  it  seems  significant  to  consider  the  types  of  initial  posi- 
tions  gur  graduates  were  able  to  obtAiji«==J3p  the  graduates  obtain  entry 
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TABLE  III 


CHIEF  LilLITARY  OCCUPATIONS 
ALPHABETICALLY  AHKAxX^GBD 


Officers  Number 

Adjutant  4 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  1 

Athletic  Officer  1 

Auditing  Officer  1 

Bombardier  1 

Cominanding  Officer  6 

Conmunications  Officer  5 

CrvDtographic  Security  Officer  1 

Damage  Control  Officer  1 

Director  of  Dietetics  1 

Engineering  Officer  3 

Executive  Officer  3 

Finance  Officer  1 

Inspector  General  1 

Instructor  1 

Meteorologist  1 

Military  Government  Officer  2 

Officers,  duty  not  stated  11 

Operations  Officer  2 

Personnel  Officer  3 

Photographer  1 

Pilot  6  : 

Plans  and  Training  Officer  *  9  i 

Post  Exchange  Officer  2  | 

Purchasing  and  Contracting  Officer  1  ! 

Registrar,  Anay  Hospital  1 

Special  Service  Officer  2 

Supply  Officer  8 

Statistical  Officer  1 

Surplus  Disposal  Officer  1 

Utilities  Officer  1  I 

Enlisted  Lien  \ 

Clerk,  General  2 

Clerk,  Finance  2 

Gunsight  Specialist  1 

Infantry  Platoon  Leader  4 

Liachine  Gunner  1 

kllitary  Policeman  1  ' 

Operations  Clerk  1  i 

Personnel  Clerk  2 

Signalman  1 


Supply  Clerk  1  | 


Ij  positions?    Does  any  particular  field  in  business  offer  greater  oppor- 

i 

i  tunities  for  initial  employment?    7/hat  type  of  initial  positions  were  our 
I  graduates  able  to  Obtain?    See  Table  IV. 

Basis  for  Classification 
]  Due  to  the  extensive  variety  of  initial  positions  it  was  thought 

best  to  tabulate  these  positions  according  to  the  classification  on 
||  Table  IV. 

As  was  anticipated,  a  nu-nber  of  the  raore  recent  graduates 
j  entered  the  armed  services.    This  distorted  the  picture  somev7hat.  The 
j  general  classification  "Armed  Services"  includes  all  branches  of  the 

military  service.    An  analysis  of  joilitary  occupational  specialties  was 
I  not  made  as  the  majorit\r  of  those  entering  the  arrned  services  did  not 

indicate  their  assignments, 
j  The  data  indicated  that  24  per  cent  of  the  business  adiiinistra- 

tion  graduates  obtained  initial  positions  in  the  field  of  selling.    Of  this 

number,  6l  per  cent  received  eaiployment  as  retail  salesmen  and  17  per 
i  cent  as  wholesale  salesmen.    Twenty-two  per  cent  of  those  in  the  selling 
]  field  obtained  positions  as  sales-trainees.    The  retail  salesmen  were 
jj  engaged  in  selling  insurance,  hiilk,  ice  creaiH,  soft  drings,  groceries, 

tires  and  haberdashery.    Included  in  the  goods  or  services  sold  by  those 

j  engaged  in  wholesale  selling  were  gas,  oil,  machinery,  real  estate  and 

i 

'  liquor. 

The  clerical  field  attracted  19  per  cent  of  the  business  adj'iin- 
istration  graduates.    Included  in  this  general  classification  were  bank 
clerks,  general  clerks,  office  clerks,  production  and  control  clerks,  an 
inventory  clerk,  hotel  tlerks  and  a  stenographer. 
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TABLE  IV 


INITIAL  POSITIONS 


SHOV/ING  NDMBER  AND  PER  CETT  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 


Kinds  of  Positions 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Armed  Services 

31 

.21 

Salesman,  Retail 

19 

.128 

Clerk,  Bank 

9 

.06 

Bookkeeper 

8 

.05 

Clerk,  General 

8 

.05 

Sales-Trainee 

8 

.05 

Accountant 

7 

.0A7 

Salesman,  Wholesale 

6 

.OA 

Clerk,  Office 

/ 

.027 

Assistant  Store  Manager 

L 

.027 

Clerk,  Production  and  Engineer 

3 

.02 

Gas  Station  Attendant 

3 

.02 

Industrial  Engineer 

3 

.02 

Insurance  Claims  Adjuster 

3 

.02 

Supervisor 

3 

.02 

Clerk,  Inventory- 

2 

.01 

Collector  (AccoTints  Receivable) 

2 

.01 

Office  Manager 

2 

.01 

Student  Engineer 

2 

.01 

Apprentice  Casket  Maker 

1 

.006 

Clerk,  Hotel 

1 

.006 

Day  Laborei 

1 

.006 

Machinist 

1 

.006 

Messenger 

1 

.006 

Professional  Baseball  Player 

1 

.006 

Shipper 

1 

.006 

Stenographer 

1 

.006 

Not  stated 

6 

.04 

Student — Graduate  School 

7 

.047 

Totals 

148 

100 
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Ten  per  cent  of  t'le  business  acl^jlnistration  graduates  obtained 
initial  positions  as  accountants  or  boold^eepers.    It  can  be  assumed 
that  some  of  those  in  clerical  -jositions  enumerated  above  were  per- 
forming one  or  niore  of  the  duties  usually  associated  vrith  that  of  an 
accountant  or  bookkeeper.    The  classification  of  accountant  or  book- 
keeper is  usually  reserved  until  one  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  field — therefore,  10  per  cent  is  not  a  lov/  figure. 

The  re.nainin^  initial  positions  obtained  by  gradu^ites  were  not 
sufficient  in  nu/nber  to  warrant  classification. 

The  Table  shov;s  by  class  the  nuuber  and  per  cent  of  all  gradu- 
ates receiving  positions  within  various  lengths  of  time  after  graduation. 
See  Table  VA.    Those  entering  the  ariied  services  or  graduate  school  V7ere 
also  included. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  depression  years  of  1931  and  1932 
affected  the  length  of  tL-ne  it  took  to  obtain  positions  after  gradu- 
ation. 

Graduates  v/ere  asked  to  indicate  their  initial  salaries  by 
placing  a  check-fiark  in  the  app  -opriate  space.    The  salaries  were  found 
to  i-ange  fro;n  under  y 20.00  to  over  ^-.60. 00  per  week. 

The  data  presented  shows  that  in  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940, 
students  obtained  positions  for  v-hich  they  received  under  .,;20.00  per  week. 
See  Table  VI.    It  v/as  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a  .niarked  increase 
in  the  initial  salaries  paid  in  19A1.    Sixty- four  per  cent  of  those 


TABLE 

VA 

r  

1 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CEl^  OF  GRADUATES  OBTAJNING 
JOBS  WITHIN  VARIOUS  TIMES  AETER  GRADUA.TION 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

No. 

% 

No. 

'  % 

No. 

fc  No. 

<fo  No. 

i 

No. 

i 

Before 

1 

.166 

Within  One  IVeelc 

2 

.666 

4 

.50 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

.20 

Two  Weeks 

1 

2 

.25 

1 

I.20 

Three  liVeeks 

tl66 

6ne  Month 

1 

.166 

1 

.333 

i  ■ 

Two  Months 
Three  Months 

1 

.125 

1 

.166 

1 

.125 

1 

.20 

.   Six  Months 

1 

.333 

2 

.666 

■  ■  ] 

)Iine  Months 

1 

.20 

)ne  Year 

I 

.166 

bver  One  Year 

1 

.166 

1 

.333 

1 

.20 

Tot  Stated 

r 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

%  No. 

%  No. 

i 

No. 

I 

Before 

.50 

1 

.062 

1 

.07 

7/ithin  One  Week 

1 

.166 

4 

•444 

6 

3 

.375 

3 

.428 

4 

.28*5 

Two  l{eek.s 

? 

tl25 

3 

.375 

2 

.142 

Three  Weeks 

1 

2 

.222 

X 

•  062 

2 

.25 

One  Month 

1 

.111 

Two  Months 

2 

,722 

1 

.062 

1 

.14? 

Three  Months 

1 

.166 

2 

.125 

2 

.285 

Six  Months 

-3- 

.2U 

Nine  Months 

1 

.062 

One  Year 

1  ' 

.062 

Over  One  Year 

1 

.166 

1 

.142 

1 

1 

lot  Stated 

1 

.062 

1940 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

No. 

No.| 

i 

No. 

f  No. 

No. 

%    No .  ^  fc 

i 

before 

1 

.09 

1 

.50 

Within  One  Week 

7 

.388 

10 

•  71 

3 

.272 

1 

.1111 

1 

.25 

Two  I'Jeeks 

2 

.111 

2 

.142 

5 

.555 

Three  Vi/eeks 

One  Month 

2 

.111 

1 

.09 

Two  Months 

4 

.222 

1 

.09 

1 

.25 

Three  Months 

1 

.055 

1 

.09 

Six  Months 

2 

tlU 

Nine  Months 

0 

ne  Year 

0 

ver  One  Year 

1__ 

.071 

3 

.272 

1 

.111 

1 

.2.5 

1 

..50  

U 

[ot  Stated 

1 

.071 

1 

.09 

2 

.222 

1 

.25 

i 
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TABLE  VA  (continued) 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GRADUATES  OBTAENING 
JOBS  MTHIN  VARIOUS  TIlvIES  AFTER  GRADUATION 


Before 

Within  One  Week 
Two  Vifeeks 
Three  Weeks 
One  Month 
Two  Months 
Three  Months 
Six  Months 
Nine  Months 
One  Year 
Oyer  One  Year 
Not  Stated 


J.  V 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Nimber  of  Cases 
Under  |20.00 
|20,01  -  $29.99 
!|30.00  -  $39.99 
1^0.00  -  #A9.99 
$50.00  -  $59.99 
$60.00  -  Over 
Not  Stated 


TABLE  VI 

INITIAL  WEEECLY  SALARY  OF  GRADUATES 
1928    1929    1930    1931    1932    1933    193^    1935    1936    1937    1938    1939    1940    19a    19A2  19^3    19^/^    19A5    1946  Total 


3 

1 

1 
1 


8 
2 
3 
3 


3 
1 
2 


3  5 
3 

3 

1 


6 
2 
3 
1 


9 
K 
5 


16 

3 

8 

3 
1 
1 


8 

6 
2 


7 
6 


14 
6 

7 

1 


18 
8 
6 
1 
1 


14 


9 
1 

3 

1 


11 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 


9 
2 
1 

3 
2 


148 

41 

50 

36 
9 
4 
3 
5 
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replying  received  initisl  salaries  of  !^30.00  to  $39*99  per  week.    In  this  i 

1 

same  year,  21  per  cent  received  initial  salaries  of  S60.00  or  over  per  week. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  lower  initial  , 
salaries*  j 

The  survey  also  indicated  that  a  number  of  graduates  received  ' 

remuneration  in  addition  to  their  salary.    This  vras  usually  obtained  in  the 

following  v^ays:    meals,  lodging,  transportation,  bonuses,  commissions  and  I 

clothing.    See  Table  VII..  I 

TABLE  VII  j 

RBJltlNERATlON  IN  ADDITION 
TO  INITIAL  SALARY 


Type  of  Remioneration 

Number 

Meals 

29 

Transportation 

29 

Lodging 

25 

Bonus 

6 

Clothing 

2 

Commission 

1 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate  sources  from  which  they 
learned  about  the  openings  for  their  initial  and  present  positions.  The 
following  sources  were  enumerated:    University  Placement  Office,  Professor 
or  Advisor,  Family  or  Relatives,  a  Friend,  Answer  to  an  Advertisement, 
United  States  Employment  Service,  Private  Employment  Agency,  Announcement 
of  Competitive  Exainination  and  Other.    See  Table  VIII. 

"Other"  was  included  as  a  source  in  case  the  graduate  obtained  both 

initial  and  present  positions  through  sources  other  than  those  listed. 

While  many  graduates  checked  "Other"  not  one  inserted  the  source.  Conse- 
quently, the  survey  shows  that  2A  per  cent  and  32  per  cent  learned  of  their 
initial  and  present  positions  respectively  throxigh  some  other  source* 


13 
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"Friends"  were  tne  greatest  single  source  from  which  openings  for 
positions  were  learned.    Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  graduates  learned 
of  their  initial  position  and  14  per  cent  learned  of  their  present  posi- 
tions through  this  source. 

The  "Family  and  Relatives"  was  next  in  order  of  prominence  as  to 
sources  from  which  openings  for  positions  were  learned.    Sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  received  knowledge  of  the  opening  of  their  initial  posi- 
tions from  members  of  their  immediate  family  or  relatives.    Only  12  per 
cent  learned  of  their  present  positions  from  family  members  or  relatives. 
The  survey  also  indicated  that  a  family  member  was  the  initial  employer 
in  10  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

TABLE  VIII 

SOURCES  FROM  ?^HICH  OPENINGS  FOR 
INITIAL  AND  PRESKNT  JOBS  VIME  L3ARNED 

Initial  Job    Present  Job 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

University  Placement  Office 

22 

.148 

3 

.02 

Professor  or  Adviser 

5 

.033 

0 

Family  or  Relatives 

23 

.155 

18 

.12 

A  Friend 

42 

.28 

21 

.14 

Answer  to  Advertisement 

3 

.02 

4 

.027 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

3 

.02 

2 

.013 

Private  Employment  Agency 

6 

.04 

5 

.033 

Announcement  of  Competitive  Examination 

1 

.006 

4 

.027 

Miscellaneous 

35 

.^3t> 

48 

.32 

Not  Stated 

8 

.054 

43 

.29 

The  University  Placement  Office  was  the  source  for  15  per  cent  of 
the  initial  positions  of  business  adi-iinistration  graduates.    There  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  placeraent  of  people  in  subsequent  positions.    This  ' 
is  largely  the  fault  of  the  graduates  as  they  do  not  avail  the.isel.ves  of 
the  oppoi'tunities  afforded  through  the  University  Placerr.ent  Office.  This 
agency  could  assist  :r;any  of  the  graduates  in  obtaining  better  positions. 

Business  adjrdnistration  graduates  are  presently  e/.iployed  in  19 
states  and  the  District  of  Colunbia.    See  Table  IX. 

Seventy-one  or  4S  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  initially  enployed  j 

I 

in  the  State  of  Nev/  Hampshire.  This  is  a  factor  which  should  be  taken  into  j 
consideration,  when  considering  possible  changes  in  the  curriculuin.  Course^ 

v/hich  vdll  enable  graduates  to  satisfy  local  and  state  demands  ought  to  be  , 

i 

included.  j 
Ilassachusetts  employers  were  enploying  24  per  cent  of  the  gradu-  j 
ates  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire.    The  re.nainder  of  the  graduates  are 

I 

employed  in  Iviaine,  New  Jers^,  Kew  York,  Ver;?iont,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  j 
karyland,  nichigan,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Llinnesota,  North  Carolina,  Texas  and  'Washington,  D.  C. 

Liany  of  the  graduates  that  had  obtained  positions  outside  the 
State  of  '.Jew  Hainpshire  were  desirous  of  obtaining  positions  in  the  State. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate  their  present  occupation  for 
purposes  of  classifying  the  types  of  work  in  which  they  v/ere  engaged.  j 

Table  X  shov/ing  the  present  positions  and  the  nuniber  and  per  cent 
in  each  category  was  set  up.    Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  now  | 
enployed  in  managerial  positions.    This  indicates  that  graduates  were  able 
to  secure  positions  on  a  high  level.  j 


c 
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TABLE  EC 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

IN  YJHICH  GRADUATES 

'.'JERS  EMPLOYED 

Number 

Per  Cent 

New  HanDshire 

71 

Lla  s  3  ac  hu  s  e  1 1  s 

36 

.24 

5 

.05 

New  Jersey 

5 

.03 

New  York 

5 

.03 

Verinont 

3 

.02 

Virginia 

3 

.02 

Connecticut 

2 

.01 

Maryland 

2 

.01 

Michigan 

2 

.01 

Pennsylvania 

2 

.01 

Rhode  Island 

2 

.01 

Washington,  D.  C« 

2 

.01 

Florida 

1 

.01 

Georgia 

1 

.01 

Illinois 

1 

.01 

Indiana 

1 

.01 

Minnesota 

1 

.01 

North  Carolina 

1 

.01 

Texas 

1 

.01 

c 


TABLE  X 


PRESENT  POSITIONS  SHOVING  NUCBER 
AND  PER  CENT  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 


Kinds  of  Positions  Niimber    Per  Cent 


A     n  /*\  1  m  "f"  o  m  ^ 

OUpcX  Vi.oUX 

-L<C 

oaxesiiien,  xnsurance 

Q 

7 

^1  T»i"m  *^                  1  1       +■        ^     I         C  ^       ^»  ^» 

uwner ,  Kexaii  ouore 

I 

.U4  ^ 

(jiiicep,  Miiiuaxy 

rj 

I 

oaxesiiian,  iivnoi.es&X6 

D 

c 

J 

uneiupxoyeu. 

1 

4 

HP"? 

0 

J 

vouux  auTior 

J 

irersonxici  ivianagor 

•0 
J 

^+n(^on+         T'Q n  o  +  o 
Ol>U.U.clil/|  LrX^aULLaUC 

J 

OPO 

<. 

O  V"           O  T\  ^  T» 

13  U  U  n.  IL  t5 1?  p  t?  A 

0 

v/cisnier 

<c 

•  L'Xi4 

m  y 

•  VJX/Ef 

p 

•  V- 

<£ 

<c 

•  v^x  ^ 

m  y 

•  V.'X<f 

.01 A 

i^Wiit^X  1    >*-Ll l/OliiL; U X X  C   >ig  CiXVcjf 

VJWXiCX  }    Xtt;  o  I/O.  LtX  o.Xi  U 

p 

m  L 

TDtit»/*Vi n  QT  Tier    Acr^Ti  + 
UX  OiXd o X  l-ips    •'^c  ^ 

p 

•  v.  x*4 

OCLX  v>  OlflOXi  y          U  u  WJilW  U  X  -L  C7 

p 

.01 A 

OciXcoIu<lIi|    UilXOt?    XiU[U.XpXilCIl  V 

p 

m  y 

VX  Ct  XIII O     HiJ^CLLUX  XLCX 

X 

.00^ 

PT  iaT»V  PrinT»+ 
OXt^Xivy    OUIXL  V 

1 

X 

on  A 

T  ^              "D  err T*/^  T  T 

Oxei  A.  1  JrayxOXX 

1 

X 

Collector,  Tax 

1 

.OOo 

Department  Head 

1 

.006 

Detailman 

1 

.006 

Director,  Hospital 

1 

*  UUO 

Inspector,  Fire 

1 

•  OOo 

XXLo  tX  U.\^  l/UX 

1 

X 

onA 

Instructor,  Flying 

1 

.006 

Optometrist 

1 

.006 

Owner,  Appliance  Store 

1 

.006 

Owner,  Gas  and  Oil  Company 

1 

.006 

Ovmer,  Slate  end  Granite  Company 

1 

.006 

Salesman,  Real  Estate 

1 

.006 

Statistician 

1 

.006 

Stenographer 

1 

.006 

Superintendent,  Paper  Plant 

1 

.006 

Traffic  Agent 

1 

.006 

Veterans  Administration  Enployment  Representative 
Veterans  Administration  Training  Officer 

1 

.006 

1 

.006 

i 

:88^ 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  graduates  vrere  employed  as  accountants, 
auditors  and  bookkeepers.    This  represents  an  increase  of  onl}'  1  per  cent 
over  the  nanber  initially  er.ploved  in  this  classification.    F.ovrever,  the 
fact  that  16  per  cent  v/ere  enf^aged  in  managerial  oositions  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  inasmuch  as  some  of  those  employed  in  a  .lanagerial 
capacity  v;ere  initially  e.uoloyed  as  accountants.    Eleven  per  cent  were 
also  engaged  in  supervisory  capacities. 

An  effort  was  made  to  deternine  the  present  weekly  salary  of  the 
business  adjninistration  graduates.  A  s'iries  of  ranges  •.-.'•ere  jiven  and  the 
graduates  were  asked  to  place  a  check-mark  opposite  their  salary  range. 

The  Table  as  set  up  enables  one  to  see  the  na-.ber  of  graduates  by 
Glass,  receiving  araounts  in  each  category.    See  Table  XI.     In  interpreting 
this  Table,  one  should  deter'iine  the  Class  and  then  note  the  nuaber  receiv- 
ing a-^iounts  in  the  various  categories. 

Eight  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1930  are  all  receiving  ^.'75. 00  and 
over  weekly.    One  can  also  observe  by  interpreting  the  data,  the  fact  that 
generally  speaking,  the  longer  the  graduates  have  been  out  ot  school,  the 
;nore  jiioney  they  are  naking. 

Thirty-nine  or  25  per  cent  of  the  business  adniinistration  gradu- 
ates are  desirous  of  obtaining  nev/  positions.    The  ty^e  of  positions  have 
been  classified  in  Table  XII.    These  positions  were  for  the  most  part  on  a 
higher  level.    Accounting,  Sales  and  Financial  positions  headed  the  list. 
One  graduate  expressed  his  desire  to  obtain  an  appoint.nent  as  a  Federal 
Judge. 
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TABLE  XII 


TYPES  OF  POSITIONS  DESIRED  BY  GRADUATES 
mo  ARE  SEEKING  A  CHANGE  B!  POSITION 


Position  Number 

Accountant  6 

Salesman  6 

Comptroller  3 

Office  ?Jorker  3 

Bank  Officer  2 

Government  Positions  2 

Office  Manager  2 

Vocational  Guidance  Counsellor  2 

Auditor  -  1 

Dealer,  Automobile  1 

Director  of  non-profit  hospital  1 

Judge,  Federal  1 

Lawyer  1 

Traffic  Manager  1 

Not  Stated  7 


53 


The  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate  by  placing  a  check-mark  in 
spaces  provided,  the  extent  to  which  college  experience  helped  in  their 
work.    These  experiences  were  as  follows:    provided  some  general  back- 
ground, provided  some  vocational  training,  provided  cultural  background, 
and  social  and  atnletic  contacts.    See  Table  XIII.  i 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  placed  check-marks  in  several  of  the' 
spaces;  thus,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  one  of  the  experiences  v/as'^ 
considered  most  important.    One  hundred  thirty-one  or  89  per  cent  of  the  j 
graduates  indicated  that  it  provided  a  general  background.    This  fulfills 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  College  of  Lioeral  Arts.    Fifty-nine  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  provided  a  cultural  background.    This  was  followed  by 
58  who  indicated  that  it  provided  some  vocational  training.    Only  33  placed 
a  check-mark  in  the  space  opposite  "Social  Contacts," 

TABLE  XlII 
EXTENT  TO  miGR  COLLEGE 
EXPiiltlENCE  HELPED  V.TITH  A  JOB 


General  Background  131 

Cultural  Background  59 

Some  Vocational  Training  58 

Social  Contacts  33 

Athletic  Contacts  7 

Not  Stated  4 


In  what  way  could  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  helped  more? 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  indicated  that,  in  general,  graduates  favored 
more  specific  training  for  specific  jobs.    They  also  favored  a  program  of 


< 


vocational  guidance.    Forty-two  e^qsressed  their  belief  that  tne  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  have  afforded  more  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
See  Table  XIV. 

More  cultural  education,  specific  advice  on  social  living,  spirit- 
ual motivation  and  physical  development  were  also  areas  in  which  the  gradu- 
ates felt  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  could  have  contributed  more  to  their 
experience. 


TABLE  XIV 

EXTENT  TO  V^HICH  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 

ARTS  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  BENEFICIAL 

More  specific  training  for  a  specific 

job 

77 

Vocational  Guidance 

60 

More  opportunity  for  self-expression 

42 

More  cultural  education 

19 

More  specific  advice  on  social  living 

15 

More  spiritual  motivation 

8 

Physical  Development 

2 

Others 

1 

Not  States 

23 

The  business  administration  graduates 

were  asked 

to 

of  preference  subjects  that  were  offered  in  undergraduate  studies  which  they 
wished  they  could  have  taken.    See  Table  XV.    In  interpreting  the  data  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  subjects  enumerated  were  offered  at  the  time 
students  were  attending  the  University. 
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TABLE  XV 


COURSES  OFFERED  IK  UKDSICRADUATE  STUDIES  V/HICH 
STUDENTS  TJISH  THEY  HAD  TAKEN— RANKED  IN  ORDER 
OF  BIPORTANCE  ACCORDING  TO  VOTES  RECEIVED 


Typewriting  20 

Psychology  19 

Public  Speaking  15 

Mathematics  12 

Advertising  10 

Chemistry  6 

History  6 

Sociology  6 

Philosophy  5 

Government  4 

Physics  4 

Political  Science  4 

Literature  3 

Music  Appreciation  3 

Salesmanship  3 

Shortnand  3 

Spanish  3 

Statistics  3 

Taxation  3 

Advanced  Accounting  2 

Biology  2 

Business  Law  2 

Cost  Accounting  2 

Mechanical  Engineering  2 

Shop  2 

Theory  of  Electricity  2 

Art  Appreciation  1 

Biblical  Literature  1 

C.  P.  A.  Review  1 

Ceramics  1 

Corporation  Procedure  1 

Drafting  1 

Economics  1 

Economic  Seminar  1 

Educ  ation  1 

Elocution  1 

French  1 

Geology  1 

German  1 

Humanities  1 

Insurance  1 

Military  Science  1 

Money  and  Banking  1 

Personal  Management  1 

Physiology  1 

Purchasing  1 

Sales  Management  1 


Typewriting  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Graduates 
have  found  that  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  woxiLd  have  been  beneficial  in 
everyday  business,  for  personal  use  and  in  doing  graduate  work.  Psychology 
ranked  second  in  order  of  preference.    There  is  an  apparent  trend  toward 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  psychology  in  everyday  living  as  well  as  in 
business.    Individuals  have  realized  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  understand 
each  other,  actions  and  philosophy. 

Public  Speaking  ranked  third.    The  desire  to  be  able  to  express 
oneself  is  recognized  as  being  important  by  these  graduates.    The  graduates 
realized  the  importance  of  self-expression.    A  nmber  of  those  replying 
desired  more  mathematics.    This  can  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  graduates  were  employed  in  positions  which  re- 
quired the  use  of  mathematics. 

Advertising  was  also  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  desired. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  courses  students  wished  they  could 
have  taken,  but  which  were  not  offered,  it  v.'as  found  that  Insurance  ranked 
first.    See  Table  XVI.    This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  large  number 
of  graduates  who  were  engaged  vocationally  in  this  type  of  activity.  Insur- 
ance is  now  included  in  the  course  offerings.  i 

Personnel  Management  ranked  second  in  order  of  importance  accord- 
ing to  the  replies  received.    Many  graduates  are  now  occupying  positions  in 
which  they  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  personnel.    This  would  have  a  | 
direct  effect  on  their  choice.    A  course  entitled  "Personnel  Administration*^ 
is  now  offered  to  those  having  completed  the  necessary  pre-requisites. 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  ranked  equally  for  third  place. 


I 


i 


TABLE  XVI 

COURSES  NOT  OFFERED  ^"HICH  STUDENTS  ^'aSR 
THEY  COULD  HAVE  TAKEN— RANKED  IN  ORDER 


OF  IltPORTANCE  ACCORDING  TO  VOTES  RECEIVED 


Insiirance 

16 

Brokerage 

1 

Personnel  Management 

U 

Budgeting 

1 

Advertising 

13 

Business  English 

1 

Salesmanship 

13 

Business  Ethics 

1 

Auditing 

8 

Business  History- 

1 

Business  Correspondence 

6 

Business  Organization 

1 

Industrial  Management 

6 

Business  Psychology 

1 

Production  Planning  &  Control 

5 

Commercial  Aviation 

1 

Public  Speaking  (Advanced) 

5 

Cost  Accounting 

1 

Business  Law 

U 

Governmental  Accounting 

1 

Office  Management 

U 

Hotel  Management 

1 

Retail  Experience  (work) 

U 

Insurance  Law 

1 

Sales  Engineering 

U 

International  Relations 

1 

Marketing 

3 

Investment  Banking 

1 

Typeivriting 

3 

Journalism 

1 

Advanced  Accounting 

2 

Job  and  Salary  Evaluation 

1 

Auctioneering 

2 

Legal  Procedures 

1 

Bible 

2 

Merchandising 

1 

Corporation  Finance 

2 

Motion  and  Time  Study 

1 

Credits 

2 

Mechanical  Drawing 

1 

General  Engineering 

2 

Plant  Layout 

1 

Labor  Relations 

2 

Psychology,  advanced 

1 

Logic 

2 

Retailing 

1 

Office  Machines 

2 

Sociology 

1 

Political  Science 

2 

Statistics,  advanced 

1 

Public  Utilities 

2 

Taxation 

1 

Real  Estate 

2 

Traffic  Management 

1 

Shorthand 

2 

Wage  Incentive  Plans 

1 

To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  prograia  in  business  acininistra- 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  graduates  evaluate  the  subjects  taken  as 
undergraduates.    The  respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  3  ..lost  important 
subjects  taken  i-^diile  at  the  University  of  ilev/  Hampshire.    Their  choices 
were  not  liiiiited  to  the  courses  offered  in  their  prescribed  curriculiira. 

Accounting  vras  considered  by  39  per  cent  as  the  /tost  important  sub- 
ject taken  v/hile  at  the  Universit;/".    Sconoi  lics  ranked  second  in  iraportance. 
English  and  Law  ivere  both  considered  by  IC  per  cent  of  the  graduates  as 
ranking  third  in  importance.    See  Table  jDJII, 

^litary  Science  ranked  fourth.    This  can  be  justified  as  a  nar.ber 
of  the  graduates  entered  the  Armed  Services  upon  graduation  and  found  this  i 

I! 
il 

training  useful  in  obtaining  comaissions  or  advance.Tient  in  the  ranks. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  or  110  of  the  respondents  were  of  the  opinion 

il  the  Business  Curriculura  should  include  a  general  business  backr;,round  as 

I 

il  well  as  a  highly  specialized  training  progra.a.    Forty-six  believed  that  the 

'\[ 

\  Business  Curriculum  should  include  a  general  business  education  for  all, 

whereas  23  believed  it  should  contain  a  highly  specialized  vocational  i 
1  training  program. 

Thirty  or  Ik  per  cent  of  the  graduates  did  formal  graduate  study  j 

after  co.^pleting  their  undergraauate  studies  at  the  University  of  ilevf  Hanp-  ' 

'I  I 

i  shire.    Of  this  number  40  per  cent  or  12  received  advanced  degrees.  The 
institutions  attended  were  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Boston  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Virginia,  Cornell,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suffolk  University,  Harvard  University,  New  York  University, 


i 


TABLE  XVII 

MOST  BIPORTANT  SUBJECTS  TAKEN  AS  XJNDm>RADUATES 
AND  RANKED  IN  ORDER  OF  IJIPORTANCE 


Ninnbep  of  Votes 


Subjects 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Accounting* 

57 

37 

Tileonomles 

JJj  W  W  ^^\m/iiL  ^  \^  0 

27 

J-*- 

English 

1*5 

21 

Law 

20 

■••7 

Military  Science 

5 
✓ 

0 

3 

Mathematics 

6 

7 

Public  Speaking 

L 

3 

J 

Psvcholo^v 

2 

6 

L 

Mentel  Hygiene 

2 

0 

0 

Physics 

2 

0 

1 

Political  Science 

2 

3 

3 

History 

1 

0 

3 

Marketing 

1 

0 

0 

Typewriting 

1 

1 

0 

Money  and  Banking 

0 

6 

Introduction  to  Business 

0 

3 

0 

Education 

0 

2 

0 

Corporation  Finance 

0 

1 

0 

Dramatics 

0 

1 

0 

Music  Appreciation 

0 

1 

2 

Salesmanship 

0 

1 

0 

Shorthand 

0 

1 

0 

Statistics 

0 

0 

4 

Literature 

0 

0 

2 

Sociology 

0 

0 

2 

Bacteriology 

0 

0 

1 

Geology 

0 

0 

1 

Poultry  Husbandry 

0 

0 

1 

Not  Stated 

12 

12 

25 

Totals 

1^8 

1/^8 

Legend:    This  table  v/ould  read  as  follows. 

57  Ranked  Accounting  as  the  aost  important  Subject  taken. 
37  Ranked  Accounting  as  the  second  raost  Irriportant  taken. 
16  Ranked  Accounting  as  the  third  most  inioortant  taken. 


Northeastern  University,  American  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Babson  Institute. 

A  space  for  comments  was  provided  in  the  Questionnaire.    The  fol- 
lowing comments  were  worthy  of  mention: 

Specialization  is  definitely  needed  as  it  is  demanded  in  business. 

The  reqiiired  courses  in  the  Business  Curriculm  should  be  re-evalu- 
ated and  courses  not  ■used  by  graduates  should  be  eliminated. 

A  student  shoiild  be  given  a  cultural  background  first.    This  to  be 
followed  by  specific  training  in  his  chosen  field. 

Specialized  training  is  needed  and  should  be  given  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

I  wish  the  Placement  Bureau  would  keep  us  informed  of  positions 
about  which  they  have  knowledge. 

Students  should  be  advised  to  change  jobs  when  opportunity  knocks. 

Business  course  should  provide  for  field  training  as  practical  ex- 
perience is  still  the  best  teacher. 

Specialization  is  needed  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  does  not  have  a  graduate  school  of  bus- 
iness administration. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  New  Hampshire  business  graduate  to  have 
become  a  Doctor  of  Optometry. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  shoxild  be 
separated  as  is  being  done  in  all  progressive  institutions. 

Courses  should  be  more  practical  and  less  theoretical. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  institute  a 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Courses  such  as  tax  accoxmting,  industrial  management  should  be 
stressed  as  they  play  such  an  important  role  in  business  today. 

University  of  New  Hampshire  should  provide  more  employer  contacts 
for  the  graduates. 

A-Ccounting  majors  should  be  informed  of  C.  P.  A.  certificate  re- 
quirements in  all  states. 


The  University  of  i-Iew  Hampshire  should  attempt  to  prepare  a 
student  for  a  specific  job  as  a  man  or  woxnan  "ivith  a  general 
education  cannot  hope  to  compete  ivith  one  who  has  had  a  spec- 
ialized training. 

I'm  happy  to  see  someone  has  taken  steps  to  find  out  what  gradu- 
ates think  of  their  ex::)eriences  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Tmie-false  questions  should  not  be  used  in  business  courses  as 
in  business  it  is  not  a  question  of  true  or  false.    It  is  a 
question  of  why  and  how. 

I  thinlc  Alurrmi  menibers  ?/ould  be  riore  than  willing  to  help  in 
planning  or  :aakirig  reconLmendations  for  the  business  departinent. 

lou  are  on  the  rij^ht  track  in  atte>ipting  to  obtain  data  with 
which  a  prograjn  of  training  for  future  students  can  be  v;orked 
out. 

Interviews  during  Junior  year  vfith  the  College  placement  officer 
and  advisor  v/ould  make  the  Senior  year  more  fruitful. 

On-the-job  training  is  needed  at  the  University  of  Mew  Hampshire. 

C.  ?.  A.  review  should  be  given  and  made  mandatory  for  all  account- 
ing fiiajors. 

Forty-four  of  those  replying  v/ho  \iere  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
Hainpshire  stated  they  v/ould  be  interested  in  extension  courses  in  the  field 
of  business.    The  courses  they  ".vere  interested  in  vfere  Retail  Business 
Operation,  Advertising,  Co/nmercial  Law,  Economics,  Elementary  Accounting, 
Advanced  Accounting,  Taxation,  Salesmanship,  Llarketing,  Insurance,  Labor 
Problems,  Credits  and  Collections,  Purchasing,  Distribution,  Corporations, 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Llanagemont,  Stock  Control,  Koney  and  Banking,  Economics 
and  ilanageraent. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SIMf/IARY  AND  RECOMW[ENDATIONS 

In  Chapter  I  the  piorposes  of  this  study  v.-ere  outlined.    In  con-  | 

eluding  the  study,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  objectives,  review  per-  , 

tinent  findings,  and  discuss  recommendations.  | 

Initial  Positions.    It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I  that  the  de-  - 
partment  should  have  facts  available  as  to  the  type  of  initial  positions 
graduates  were  able  to  obtain.    In  other  words,  factual  data  is  needed 

rather  than  personal  assumptions.  | 

'j 

In  the  findings,  Chapter  IV,  it  was  noted  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  business  administration  graduates  obtain  initial  employment  in  the 
field  of  retail  selling.    The  clerical  field  attracted  19  per  cent  of  the 
graduates.    This  field  included  bank  clerks,  general  clerks,  office  clerks, 
an  inventory  clerk,  hotel  clerk  and  stenographer.    Many  of  those  engaged  in  i 
clerical  work  were  advanced  to  other  positions.    This  was  substantiated  as  | 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  only  5  per  cent  were  engaged  in  clerical  positions! 
The  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  business  administration  graduates  obtained  I 
initial  positions  as  accountants  or  bookkeepers  is  significant,  and  one  j 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.    An  analysis  of  the  Jobs  held  by  the  respond* 
ents  indicated  that  many  of  the  graduates  have  had  promotions  since  obtain- 
ing their  initial  positions.  i 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  length  of  time  it  took  gradu- 
ates to  obtain  initial  positions.    The  findings  indicated,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  depression  years  of  1931  a^d  1932,  the  graduates  were  for 
the  most  part  able  to  secure  positions  within  3  months  after  graduation. 


The  data  indicated  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  lower 
initial  salaries.    The  initial  salaries  received  were  fairly  constant  and  ' 
it  is  felt  that  the  beginning  salaries  were  in  general  agreement  with  pre- 
vailing practice. 

Sources  from  which  individuals  learned  of  their  initial  positions 
were  the  University  Placement  Office,  Professor  or  Advisor,  Family  or  Rela- 
tives, A  Friend,  Answer  to  an  Advertisement,  United  States  'EJiiployment  Ser- 
vice, Private  Etaployment  Agency,  Announcement  of  Competitive  Examination  and' 
other  miscellaneous  agencies.      It  was  interesting  to  note  that  "friends"  | 
were  the  greatest  single  source  from  which  openings  for  initial  jobs  were  ! 
learned.    The  second  major  source  was  the  family  or  relatives.    This  was 
followed  by  private  emplo3niient  agencies.    15  per  cent  or  22  of  those  reply-  , 
ing  indicated  that  they  learned  of  their  first  job  through  the  University  i 
Placement  Office. 

From  the  findings  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
those  replying  received  their  initial  positions  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.   It  did,  however,  reveal  that  of  those,  70  or       per  cent  were  pres- 

I 

ently  employed  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  , 
Data  Obtained  As  An  Aid  to  Future  Curriculum  Development.    Another  ; 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  data  which  could  be  used  in  future  pro- 
gram planning  and  curriculum  development.      The  data  provides  answers  to  the 
following  questions  which  must  be  considered  in  curriculum  planning:  What 
happens  to  the  business  administration  graduates  after  they  get  their  degree? 
Do  they  find  jobs  readily?    Is  their  work  in  a  field  for  \^?hich  their  college 
experiences  have  prepared  them?    Where  do  they  obtain  their  initial  posi- 
tions?   How  do  they  advance?    Do  they  get  the  basic  knowledge  required? 


Does  the  curriculum  provide  for  self-expression?    Does  the  curriculum  pro- 
vide a  cultural  background?    Do  they  get  sufficient  vocational  training? 
Are  there  opportunities  for  social  and  athletic  contacts?    Does  the  student 
need  more  specialized  training  in  a  given  field?    Briefly,  the  answers  may 
be  summarized  as  follov;s: 

1.  The  majority  of  the  business  administration  graduates  do  not  go  on 
to  graduate  school.    They  obtain  jobs  in  the  field  of  selling  as  clerical 
workers^  in  accounting  and  jvuiior  executive  capacities* 

2.  They  generally  find  jobs  vathin  a  three-months  period  after  gradu- 
ation. This  is  affected  by  the  economic  and  business  conditions  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

3.  Those  graduates  majoring  in  the  Business  Curriculums  have  for  the 

most  part  received  jobs  in  a  field  for  which  their  college  experiences  have  ; 

i 

prepared  them.  Occasionally,  it  csn  be  noted  that  one  obtained  employment  ; 
in  a  field  entirely  different,  i.  e.,  as  an  apprentice  casket  maker. 

4.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  where  the  respond- 
ent has  obtained  his  initial  position.    This  is  a  help  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning as  sometimes  such  as  is  the  case  in  preparing  one  to  be  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  the  place  is  important. 

5.  As  the  findings  indicate,  the  graduates  were  able  to  advance  with 
experience  and  time.    Their  present  employment  Is  on  e  higher  level  and 
they  are  receiving  additional  compensation. 

6.  In  general,  the  graduates  have  received  the  beslo  knowledge  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  job  and  make  satisfactory  adjustments. 

7.  The  ciirriculum  has  provided  for  some  oral  expression.  However,  it 
has  been  suggested  by  several  of  the  graduates  that  it  does  not  afford  suf- 


ficient  opportunity  for  self-expression, 

8.  The  curriculum  does  give  them  a  broad  cultural  background. 

9.  Liany  of  the  graduates  have  eroressed  the  opinion  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  curriculum  provides  sufficient  vocational  training.  It  iiust  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  not  a  highly  special- 
ized training  institution. 

10.  The  curriculum  does  provide  for  social  and  athletic  contacts. 

11.  The  graduates  "who  replied  have  for  the  most  part  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  curriculum  should  -rovide  for  ,  lore  specialized  training  in 
a  given  field. 

Graduates*  Opinions  of  Undergraduate  Experiences.    The  graduates 
expressed  their  opinions  relative  to  their  undergraduate  experiences  at  the 
University  of  Nev/  Kara.pshir9,    These  opinions  have  undoubtedly  been  forned 
since  graduates  have  left  the  institution  and  are  probably  based  upon  their 
personal  experiences. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  those  replying  wore  of  the  c^inion  the 
Business  Curriculu'ii  should  include  a  general  business  background  as  v/ell  as 
a  highly  specialized  training  program.    It  was  felt  specialization  is 
definitely  needed  as  it  is  demanded  in  business.    A  general  business  back- 
ground paves  the  v/ay  for  specialization. 

Some  of  the  graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  curriculum  needs 
constant  revision  and  that  courses  not  required  by  eliminated. 

It  v/as  pointed  out  that  courses  providing  specialized  training 
should  be  given  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.    This  v/as  recom-.-iended  as  the 
individual  should  be  given  the  specialized  training  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  tine  v/hen  he  v/ill  employ  this  knowledge. 


A  mimber  of  graduates  stated  that  their  experiences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  did  not  provide  opoortunity  for  eint)loyer  contacts. 
One  graduate  recommended  that  employers  be  invited  as  guest  lecturers  and 
that  after  the  lecture,  provisions  be  made  to  have  those  interested  meet 
with  the  employer. 

Comments  indicated  that  business  administration  graduates  (gashed 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  addition  to  their 
academic  training,  while  they  were  attending  the  University  of  Nev<  Hampshire 
This  woTild  have  made  some  of  the  courses  more  practical  and  less  theoret- 
ical. 

Graduates  expressed  the  following  opinions  relative  to  subjects 
taken  as  undergraduates.    Accounting  was  considered  by  39  per  cent,  57  of 
those  replying,  as  the  most  important  subject  taken  while  at  the  University. 
This  unusual  choice  was  probably  indicated  as  knowledge  obtained  in  this 
subject  can  be  employed  in  every  field  of  business  and  in  everyday  living. 
Economics  was  considered  to  be  the  second  most  important  siibject  taken. 
This  was  followed  by  English,  Law,  Military  Science,  Mathematics,  Public 
Speaking,  Psychology  and  others. 

Additional  Courses  Desired.    The  date  obtained  indicated  that  the 
graduates  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  subjects  be  given  at  the 
University  of  Ne^  Hampshire:    Advertising,  Retailing,  ^Retail  Management, 
Purchasing,  Sales  Engineering,  Merchandising,  Credit  and  Collections,  Traf- 
fic Management,  C.  P.  A.  Review,  Auditing,  Reel  Estate  Accounting,  Govern- 
mental Accounting,  Office  Machines,  Industrial  Management,  Job  and  Salary 
Evaluation,  Production  Planning  and  Control,  Insurance  Law,  Motion  end  Time 
Study,  Plant  Layout,  Wage  Incentive  Plans,  Labor  Relations,  Public  Utilities 


and  Commercial  Aviation. 

Data  for  Future  Recommendations .    To  all  educators,  laymen  and 
students,  this  report  provides  a  background  of  facts  on  which  to  base  inter- 
pretation.   It  provides  a  means  by  which  future  and  present  students  can 
estimate  their  probable  occupational  and  financial  success  by  observing  what 
has  happened  to  those  that  have  completed  a  similar  course.  1 

Based  on  information  gained  through  this  follow-up  study  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  the  follow" 
ing  recommendations  were  made, 

1.  Vocational  Training:    It  is  reco.nmended  that  greater  emphasis 

j 

be  placed  on  vocational  training.  ] 

2.  Self-expression;    Student  experiences  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  should  provide  for  more  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

3»    Business  Cvirriculum:    The  Business  Curriculum  should  include  a 
general  business  education  as  well  as  a  highly  specialized  training  urogram. 

A.    Vocational  Guidance;    A  definite  program  of  vocational  guidance 
shoald  be  instituted.  j 

5.  Follow-up  Program;    A  perpetual  follow-up  program  should  be 
instituted.    The  administration,  faculty,  alumni  and  student  body  should  be 
indoctrinated  as  to  the  purpose  and  value  of  such  a  program.  Ij 

6.  Placement  Bureau;    That  the  Placement  B\ireau  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  employer  contacts.    That  the  services  of  the  Placement  Bureau  be 
advertised.  I 

7.  Work  Experience;    The  University  should  consider  the  feasibility 
of  correlating  academic  experiences  with  work  experience  \mder  supervision. 

'I 
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8.  Alumni  Committee;    That  an  Alumni  Committee  composed  of  Busi- 
ness  Administration  Graduates  be  organized  to  act  as  consultants  in  curricu-r 
lum  planning  for  the  Business  Administration  Department. 

9.  College  of  Business  .Administretion:  That  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  Administration  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
College  of  Business  Administration. 


'1 

1 
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APPENDIX  A 


BUSINESS  FDITOMENTALS  COURSE 


Freshman  Year 


Fall 

'.'.inter 

Spring 

Term 

Term 

Term 

("A") 

("E") 

(-C") 

Tiffin                             T                  01»                            '\/r^  1  ^  ^  ^    -             ^  ■£ 

Mil.  Sci .  1-a,  2-D ,          (Military  Science) 

It 

rnys.  ii,a»  pi-a,  p,d-D,  ?^-c  \ruysicai  iiaucation; 

f 

1 

i 

Jiing.  i»5-a,  /i.p-D,  ^•^'•c  (Englisn.  Composition) 

3 

3 

3 

A  Modern  Language  (French,  German,  Spanish) 

3 

3 

3 

Matn.              «£.p-D,  3«5~c  (Mathematics) 

3 

3 

3 

A.  Science  (Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology, 

Science  Survey) 

4 

4 

4 

ooc •  oc •  ±— a,  /T— D ,  ^""C  ^ oociai  ocience^ 

J? 

0 

D 

0 

J5 

Ic 

lo 

Sophomore  Year 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term 

Term 

Term 

("A") 

("B") 

("C") 

Mil.  Sci.  A-z,  $-b,  6-c  (Military  Science) 

1* 

li 

Phys.  Ed.  5/^-a,  55-^,  56-c  (Physical  Education) 

.1 

i 

English  A«5-a,  5.5-b,  6.$-c  (Business) 

3 

3  ^ 

3"^ 

Acct.  112-a,  113-b,  114-c  ( Account i.ig) 

3 

3 

3 

Econ.  1-a,  2-b,  3-c  (Principles  of  Economics) 

3 

3 

3 

Hist.  104-a,  105-b,  106-c  (United  States  History) 

3 

3 

3 

*A  Modern  Language  or 

Psy.  1-a,  2-b,  3-c  (Psychology) 

3 

3 

3 

17 

17 

17 

Junior  Year 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term 

Term 

Term 

("A") 

("B") 

(♦•C) 

Acct.  115-a,  116-b,  117-c  (Accounting) 

3 

3 

3 

Com.  Law  71-a,  72-b,  73-c  (Commercial  Law) 

3 

3 

3 

Econ.  50-a  (principles  of  business) 

3 

Econ.  7-b,  8-c  (Economics  and  Commercial  History) 

3 

3 

Econ.  22-a  (Corporations) 

3 

Econ.  14-b  (Money  and  Banking) 

3 

Econ.  18-c  (Marketing) 

3 

/Elective 

6 

6 

6 

18 

18 

APPEIJDIX  A  (continued) 


BUSINESS  FONDAMIOTALS  COURSE 
Senior  Year 

Fall  VJ^inter  Spring 

Term  Term  Tem 

("A")  ("B")  ("C") 


Econ.  10-a  (Labor  Problems)  A 

Econ.  26-b  (Trensportation)  U 

Econ.  30-C  (Public  Finance)  U 

M.  E.  251-a  (Industrial  Engineering)  3 

Psy.  10-a  (Applied  Psychology  in  Coioin.erce  and 

Industry)  3 
Econ.  5^--^  (Corporation  Finejice)  3 
Econ.  57-<3  (Salesmanship)  3 
Electives  9         12  12 


19         19  19 

*  If  a  modern  language  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year,  the  same  language 
should  be  continued  through  the  sophomore  year.    If  an  advanced  language 
is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  then  the  language  requirement  of  the  soph- 
omore year  might  be  omitted  and  Psychology  taken  in  its  place.. 

/Psychology  required  if  not  taken  in  the  sophomore  year* 
pp  81-82,  University  of  New  Hampshire  Bulletin,  I925  etc. 


APPENDIX  B 


All  alumni  are  asked  to  fill  out  and  return  this  card  AT  ONCE. 

Name  Da  t  e  

Addre  s  s  

Occupation  Married  

Degrees  ^Institution  Year  

Facts  of  interest  to  the  University  about  yourself  and  other 
Clark  men. 


Prospective  College  and  University  students  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  Clark. 


APPENDIX  C 


College  Major  Minor,  Enrichment  or  Y/ar  Area 


If  gainfully  employed,  please  state  specific  nature  of  -work: 


Employer:    Private  ;  Government-Local  ;  State  ;  Federal 


Place  of  Employment:    New  York  City  ;  if  elsewhere,  where? 


Salary  per  month:    Base  ;  Overtime  ;  Total 


Is  present  v.ork  related  to  college  preparation?    Yes  No 

To  your  major?  To  what  other  courses?  


At  war's  end  do  you  expect  to  continue  in  present  job? 


If  not,  why  not? 


Are  you  currently  unemployed?  Why? 

Comment : 


